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not find acceptance with God, while I dared to 
oppose his holy will. After this I hoped to be 
willing, if the Lord would but teach me when and 
how to speak in his name ; but, alas! when a clear 
opening of duty was manifested, I shrank from 
it; and for weeks great was my sorrow from an 
apprehension that T should be utterly cast off. 
Often did I entreat the Lord to try me once 
again; and in mercy he granted my request. In 
a meetingin Third month, 1795, these words 
were given me, and with fear and trembling I éx- 
pressed them: ‘Come, and let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, and to the house of the 
God of Jacob ; and he will teach us of his ways, 
and we will walk in his paths:’ for which,” she 
says, “I felt peace and hope.” 

By submission to the discipline of the school 
of Christ, her gift was rapidly and greatly en- 


larged ; and she was acknowledged as a minister 
in 1796. 
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A Testimony of the Monthly Meeting of New 


York, concerning our beloved friend, E1Liza- 
BETH COGGESHALL. 


Elizabeth Coggeshall was born at Newport, on 
Rhode Island, on the 14th of Third month, 1770. 
Her parents, Giles and Elizabeth Hosier, were 
members of our religious society, and were con- 
cerned to train her agreeably to its principles and 
testimonies, to which she was much attached. Her 
natural disposition was animated and sprightly;| In the year 1797, her mind became weightil 
but she did not indulge in levity. : impressed with an apprehension, that it would be 
- Her parents were remarkable for their hospital- required of her to make a religious visit to Friends 
ity, and hence, many who were travelling in the | jn England, Ireland, and the Continent of 
service of Truth, were entertained at their house. Europe. F : 
She frequently adverted to this in after life, and 
spoke of the pleasure it gave her to wait upon such 
Friends, and expressed the belief that they had in 
mercy been made the instruments of good to her. 

In 1793, she was united in marriage with our 
friend Caleb Coggeshall. 

In the twenty-fifth year of her age, she became 
impressed with the belief, that if she was faithful 
to manifested duty, she would have to testify to 
others of the goodness of the Lord ; to which, she 
says, ‘my strong will was much opposed.” 

About this time she was visited on separate 
occasions by two ministers, who expressed in 
terms of remarkable coincidence, the conviction 
they felt, that she was called to the public espou- 
sal of the cause of her Holy Redeemer,—urging 
her submission, which would be followed with 
peace and joy; while the reverse would ensue 
from non-compliance. 

In relation to this she remarks, “I was much 
broken in spirit, being ready to exclaim with the 
Prophet, ‘Ah, Lord God! behold I cannot speak ; 
for [am a child.” Leven thought I would rather 
my life should go as a sacrifice, than publicly ap- 

pear asa fool. But I was awfully convinced 
that I was not in a state to dic, and that I should 


Referring to it she says, “This seemed a step 
of such magnitude, that my nature shrank from 
it exceedingly, and | made many excuses, such 
as, that [ was but a child, &c., when the words 
of the Most High to Jeremiah, were powerfully 
with me: ‘Say not, | am a child; for thou shalt 
go to all that [ shall send thee, and whatsoever 
{ command thee, thou shalt speak.’” 


About that time she was informed that a Friend 
from another Yearly Meeting had a similar pros- 
pect, which tended to strengthen her fearful, 
doubting mind ; and in much brokenness of spirit, 
she laid her concern before her Monthly Meeting 
in Second month, 1798, to go as companion to 
said Friend,—which was so accompanied by the 
baptizing power of truth that it was fully united 
with: but Friends objected to her going as com- 
panion, preferring to leave her at liberty to pro~ 
ceed in the performance of this service independ- 
ently of the concern of another. 

“This,” she remarks “ was very trying to me 
at that time, but I afterwards saw the wisdom of 
their judgment.” 


Her prospect was feelingly united with by the 
Quarterly Meeting, and subsequently by the Se 
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lect Yearly Meeting ; and certificates were accord- , reverently to acknowledge, that when the duty 


ly furnished her for this arduous mission. 


was performed, the wages were found more than 


The circumstances under which she left her | equal to the sacrifice. 


home and country were peculiarly trying, which 
closely proved her devotion to the cause of our 
Holy Redeemer, in whom she trusted, and who 
was indeed unto her, strength in weakness, and 
a present help in the time of need. 

Under date of Sixth month 16th, she writes, 
‘“‘ After a time of deep heart-felt suffering, I was 
made willing to leave a sweet babe about thirteen 
months old, my beloved parents, and dear rela- 
tives and friends; and in addition to this, J had 
not seen my affectionate husband for more than 
seven months; but was enabled through the 
Lord’s holy aid and assistance to leave my home 
with more fortitude than could have been expect- 
ed.”* 

On the 26th, our dear devoted friend, in com- 
pany with the Friend above alluded to, embarked 
from New York for London. 

“This to me,” she says, ‘ was a serious time, 
but truly it may be said, 

If the Lord our leader be, 
We may follow without fear, 


East or west, by land or sea, 
Home with him is everywhere.” 


After a passage of 25 days, they landed at 
Falmouth, where they had considerable religious 
service, particularly in visiting families. Thence 
they proceeded to the Scilly Islands, and held re- 
ligious meetings in six of them. She speaks of 
this engagement as occupying “ about two weeks 
of painful exercise of body and mind.” 

In the year 1799, they attended London Yearly 
Meeting, at which ten American Friends were 
present. Respecting this meeting she says, “ ! 
think it may be acknowledged with humble re- 
verence, that the overshadowing wing of the 
Heavenly Father’s love was refreshingly felt in 
a greater or lesser degree; and it closed with 
thanksgiving and prayer to Him, who had hitberto 
condescended to be our helper. Blessed, magnifi- 
ed, and adored forever be His holy name.” 

They visited nearly all the meetings in Scot- 
land and Wales, and landed in Ireland in Eleventh 
month, where they attended one hundred and 
fifty meetings, travelling more than seventeen 
hundred miles. 

Under date of First month Ist, 1800, she says, 
Jt seems a little remarkable, and altogether un- 
expected to myself, that the most trying service 
in this embassy, that of visiting families, should 
have originated with me. Js it not a most solemn 
engagement? calling for such deep preparation of 
heart! leading to so much creaturely reduction! 
so much patience and faith, which is sometimes 
proved as to an hair’s breadth!” Yet she had 


*Her husband was absent from home in the prose- 
cution of his business as a navigator, but had express- 
ed his approbation of her being faithful to this prospect 
of religious duty, 








in Sixth month, they again attended London 
Yearly Meeting. Jn the Select Meeting our 
dear friend opened her prospect of visiting Friends 
on the Continent of Europe, with which much 
unity and sympathy were expressed. 

The Friend who had thus far accompanied her, 
also stated, that, although she did not see it tobe 
required of her before leaving home, consequently 
it was not included in her certificate, abel LOW 
felt bound to accompany Elizabeth Coggeshall, if 
way should open for it. But the Meetingdid not 
unite with it, especially as some of those in at- 
tendance avowed their disunity with religious 
opinions which she had advanced, and which they 
deemed unsound. 

“ This,” Elizabeth says, “was a close trial to 
the affectionate part; ” though it appears by some 
of her expressions, that she had herself felt un- 
easy with said opinions. 

Although her friends had full unity with her 
concern, and encouraged her to attend to it, yet 
so great was her affliction, she declined it at that 
time, entering into a solemn covenant on this 
wise,—that if He, in whose hands are the issues 
of life and death, would preserve her life, and 
permit her to return to her native land in the 
fellowship and unity of her friends, she would 
hold herself a willing offering of body, soul, and 
spirit, to His holy requisitions, even should the 
sacrifice be that of leaving all that is near and 
dear, and again crossing the mighty deep. 

In this season of deep proving the Eterna] God 
was her refuge, and the Everlasting arms were 
underneath for her support. 

Under date of Sixth month 4th she writes, 
“This morning I was led to crave of the Father 
of Mercies, who has hitherto been my help, that 
if He would be pleased to point out the way with 
undoubting clearness, I would, with his assistance, 
endeavor cheerfully to obey; whether it be His 
will 1 should return home, or that I be engaged 
in further labor in this land. And, methinks, if 
I am favored to stand thus resigned, Infinite 
Goodness will in adorable condescension, lead 
me in the way I should go and supply every 
loss.” 

Being separated from the Friend with whom 
she had travelled thus far, and provided with a 
suitable companion, she continued her religious 
services in England and elsewhere, until Third 
month, 9th, 1801: when she informed the Morn- 
ing Meeting of Ministers and Elders, held in Lon- 
don, that she believed that the “ Great and Good 
Master was pleased to grant a peaceful retreat 
from the field of labor in that part of His vine- 
yard:” under which comfortable prospect she 
was looking toward a speedy embarkation for her 
native land. 

She accordingly proceeded to Liverpool, and 
under date of Third month, 30th, makes the fol- 
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lowing remarks,—‘ This morning was called to | Horne, who was then in this conntry on a religi- 
go on board the Alleghany. After taking leave | ous visit. 


of my endeared friends in Liverpool, in Gospel 
love and fellowship, felt myself pretty much 
stripped ; yet, through adorable mercy, I witness- 
ed Him to be near who is indeed the best of 
friends, and hath ever been to me a strong stay 
and a mighty protector in the needful time; and 
was favored to feel a calm resignation to the 
Divine will, whatever may befall me in the or- 
dering of His wisdom.” After a voyage of 
forty-one days, they arrived in New York, where 
she was detained several weeks by sickness. 

It may perhaps with propriety be recorded 
among the trials to which our dear friend, in in- 
scrutable wisdom was subjected, that her husband 
sailed for England a short time before her return. 
In consequence of which, and of his absence at 
the time of her leaving home, they were separated 
about four years. 


In 1802 she removed with her husband, to re- 
side in the City of New York. 

In relation to her religious engagements, from 
the time of herreturn to America to that of leaving 
again for Europe, (embracing a period of about 
thirteen years, during which she visited all the 
meetings of Friends in America,) she says, “I 
have renewedly to commemorate the goodness of 
Him, who, in tender mercy and great loving 
kindness, condescended throughout to be my 
strong stay and mighty protector. Blessed for- 
ever be his great and excellent name. To Him 
belong thanksgiving and praise, world without 
end. Amen.” 

During an absence of one year and eight 
months, she travelled ninety three hundred and 
thirty-six miles, attended three hundred and 
ninety-one meetings, and visited ninety-seven 
families. 

In the year 181?, this faithful, untiring, and 
devoted servant of the Most High, laid before her 
Monthly and Quart rl; Meeting, and the Select 
Yearly Mecting, a concern that had long impress- 
ed her mind, to make another religious visit to 
Friends in England, Ireland, and Scotland, and 
those who profess with us on the Continent of 
Europe ;—alluding in a very pathetic manner to 


the covenant which she made while in that country | |, 


thirteen years before. 








They accordingly crossed the Atlantic in com- 
pany with prisoners of war. 


(To be continued.) 





JOHN PERROT. 


In every age of the world, the church has been 
more or less subject to troubles arising from the 
unfaithful within its own borders, who, through 
unwatchfulness, have fallen from their first love, 
and become a prey to the snares of Satan. The 
early Christian church had painful experience of 
these things. Judas, though one of the chosen 
twelve, fell from his apostleship and sold his 
Lord. Hymenzeus and Philetus departed from 
the truth, and became dangerous corrupters of 
the brethren. “Their word eat asa canker,” 
and, it is recorded, “overthrew the faith of 
some.” Alexander the coppersmith was another 
painful instance. “He did me much evil,” 
writes Paul, and “ greatly withstood our words.” 
The Nicolaitan heresy was also another fruitful 
source of evil to the primitive church, and 
although its doctrines were so utterly at variance 
with the purity of the religion of Christ, there 
were, nevertheless, not a few of the early Chris- 
tian converts, who embraced its sin-pleasing prin- 


‘ciples. If, then, in the purest age of the church, 


such afflictions were permitted to befal it, it 
ought, surely, to excite no surprise, that the fol- 

owers of Him who was betrayed by Judas, 
should, in after times, have to experience similar 
dispensations from the wickedness of unregenerate 
|men, and the malice of the unwearied adversary 
| of the church. 

The Society of Friends, arising as it did, in a 
time of peculiar excitement in reference to reli- 
gious things, was remarkably preserved in har- 
mony and love, and from the withering influence 
of jars and contentions. It was not, however, 
entirely free from troubles of the kind to which 
we have adverted. The schism produced by John 
Perrot, was a melancholy proof of this; and 
which also extended itself to Friends in America. 
The division occasioned by John Perrot com- 

enced in 1661, and arose by his endeavouring 
'to introduce among Friends what George Fox 


Her prospect was feclingly and cordially united | calls “ the evil and uncomely practice of keeping 


with ; respecting which she says, “ When thus 


wholly liberated by Friends, the concern rested 


on the hat in time of public prayer.” Perrot, 
whom Sewel describes as “a man of great natu- 





so entirely upon myself, that it seemed at times | ya} parts,” united at a very early period with 
almost over-powering;””—“yet I earnestly de-! Friends; and in 1660, travelled in the ministry 


sired to be given up in fall submission to the will 


; ee 
| to Rome, with a view, it is said, to convert the 


of Him whom I love, and whom I desire to serve Pope. Whilst at Rome, he bore a public testi- 


—my blessed Lord and Master.” 


There being war at the time between England 
and America, the usual means of intercourse were 


mony against the idolatrous usages of the Papists, 
) but for which he was soon subjected to the ter- 
|rors of the Inquisition. Notwithstanding the 


suspended. Application was therefore made to | appearance of great sanctity which marked the 


Government for a passage in a cartel, which was 
about sailing, for her, and also for Susannah 


| character of John Perrot, it was the sense of 
some discerning Friends of that day, that he pro- 
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ceeded to Rome, more in his own will, than from 
a divine call. During his imprisonment in that 
city, he evinced no inconsiderable degree of 
spiritual pride ; and his addresses were written in 
a style so affected and fantastic, as induced the 
belief that he was of unsound mind, and the in- 
quisitors accordingly selected Bedlam as the place 
of his incarceration. 

The imprisonment of Perrot at Rome was a 
very prolonged one ; and his sufferings there, to- 
gether with the great outward sanctity which he 
manifested, brought him into much notoriety 
among Friends. His true character, however, 
soon began to show itself; and, declaring that he 
was more enlightened than George Fox and his 
brethren, he maintained that the practice of un- 
covering the head in time of prayer, was a mere 
form, and one which ought to be testified against. 
To such a woeful extent had forms and cere- 
monies, altogether unauthorised by Scripture, 
crept into the professing churches of Christendom, 
that Friends, in bearing a testimony against these 
inventions, at once be¢ame a peculiarly distin- 
guished people. Drawn off as our early Friends 
were, from the routine of lifeless observances, and 
participating so abundantly as they did in the 
true refreshment and consolations of the gospel 
without such outward means, it is not at all sur- 
prising that a readiness to listen to suggestions 
against forms of every kind should be a beset- 
ment; and, unhappily, the notions of Perrot 
found an entrance. 

There is no doubt but that Perrot was a man 
of much plausibility of manner, and of some elo- 
quence. 


mercies of God unto him.” He afterwards re- 
moved to Jamaica, and became clerk of the court 
on that island. Here, he manifested a degree of 
depravity which clearly evinced that he was out 
of the truth; for he not only exhibited much 
haughtiness of manner, and pride in dress, but 
he fell also into gross sensuality. He afterwards 
practised as a lawyer in Jamaica, but died soon 
after, and so much in debt, that all his property 
was seized by his creditors. 

Though most of the influential Friends in Eng- 
land continued to bear a very decided testimony 
against the unsound notions of John Perrot, yet 
it was some years before “this strange fire,” 
Sewel calls it, was entirely extinguished. The 
manifest departure of the author of this schism, 
not only from a religious life, but from the paths 
of morality also, tended to open the eyes of his 
followers to their error, and prepared them for a 
restoration to their brethren. In the year 1666, 
at the express desire of George Fox, a meeting on 
this painful subject was held in London. It 
lasted several days, and was a memorable and 
solemn occasion. ‘Those that had run out from 
the truth and clashed against Friends,’ observes 
George Fox, “were reached unto by the power 
of the Lord, ‘which came wonderfully over them— 
and the Lord’s ev erlasting power was over all.” 
“Tn the motion of life,” writes Thomas Ellwood, 
“were the healing waters stirred, and many 
through the virtuous power thereof restored to 
soundness ; and, indeed, not many lost.” 

The effects of the unsound notions were sorrow- 
fully apparent in Virginia. The Friends of this 


The number of Friends who were led | part, in their conscientious endeavours to follow 


away with his new notion was considerable, and | their Lord, had borne much suffering, and under 


caused no little anxiety to those faithful watch- 
men, who saw in it a snare of the enemy. 


it had been bright examples of faithfulness. 
They were a tender-hearted people, who had re- 


Another extravagancy adopted by Perrot, was to | ceived the truth in the love of it, and who were 


let his beard grow; a practice in which many of 
his followers joined. With a view to propagate 
his opinions, he proceeded to America and the 
West India islands, where, by his “ show of 
greater spirituality,” he was suce cessful in gaining 
many adherents from among the newly-convinced ; 

and particularly in Virginia. Subsequently, 

Perrot also discouraged the attendance of meet- 
ings for worship, under the notion that this also 
was a mere form; and 89 greatly were Friends of 
Virginia led astray by him, that most of them 
followed his pernicious example, and forsook 
their religious assemblies. 

John Perrot resided for some time in Barba- 
does, where a considerable number profesre1 with 
us. On his arrival there, Friends, several of 
whom were in affluent circumstances, in the hope 
of reclaiming him, showed him much kindness, 
and contributed large ly to his wants. “ He was 
even loaded with the love and kindness of 
Friends,” writes John Taylor, “in the hope that 
he would become a reformed man ; but,” he con- 
tinues, “ he, like an unhappy and unworthy man, 


abused all the kindness of Friends, and the very 


0 ere ee ane 


ready to embrace whatever might appear to make 
for the glory of God, or to advance that holy 
cause which had become dear to them. When, 
therefore, John Perrot came amonst them, and 
preached a seemingly higher degree of spirituality, 

many listened to his specious declarations, and 
under the idea that his views were founded in 
truth, they adopted them. The enemy of their 
soul’s peace appeared to them in the character of 
an angel of light; they were dazzled by the lumi- 
nous manifestation, and betrayed into his snares. 
One wrong step having been taken, others fol- 
lowed ; and, deviating little by little from the 
true path, they at last went so far astray as to 
become even careless in regard to religion, and 
“much one with the world in many things.” 
But it pleased Him who watcheth over his 
church, to look with an eye of tender regard on 
these his erring children, and by his servants to 
point out their delusions and their dangers. 
About the time that the meeting referred to was 
held in London, John Burnyeat, whom George 
Fox mentions as “a pillar in the house of God,” 
arrived on a gospel mission in Virginia, and 
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laboured in the love of Christ among his breth- 
ren; especially among those who had been led 
aside by the unsound notions of Perrot. He had 
some difficulty in obtaining a meeting with them, 
but at last one was held, in which the gathering 
arm of the Great Shepherd was manifested. 
“The Lord’s power,” remarks John Burnyecat, 
“was with us, and among us; several were re- 
vived and refreshed, and through the Lord’s 
goodness, and his renewed visitations, raised up 
into a service of life, and in time came to see 
over the wiles of the enemy.” —Bowden’s Hi t ry. 





For Friends’ Review. 
COAL. 


I suppose that most of us, both older and 
younger, who are in the habit of seeing and using 
anthracite coal, which is poured by thousands of 
tons daily into our market, must often, if we are 
in the habit of reflecting upon what passes before 
us, have felt curious to know a good deal more 
about this said coal than even our wisest men 
profess to be able to teach us. In order to satisfy 
in some measure this enquiry, Hitchcock's Ele- 
mentary Geology was recently looked into, and 
it was believed the following extracts contain 
opinions and facts appropriate to the columns of 
the Review. 

“ All geologists agree that coal has resulted 
from vegetables, but the manner in which the 
beds have been formed, is one of the most diffi- 
cult problems in geology. Three hypotheses are 
maintained. 1. Some suppose the plants were 
carried by rivers into estuaries and covered by 
deposits of mud. 2. Others suppose the beds 
were produced on the spots where the plants 
grew, and that the shale and sandstone between 
the beds were deposited by the subsidence of the 
country beneath the waters, so that a new race of 
plants might grow upon it. Mr. Logan finds in 
most coal fields that the beds are underlaid by a 
shale, called fire-clay, containing Stigmariae in 
abundance, with the leaves upon them, standing 
evidently where they grew. In such cases it can 
hardly be doubted but this second hypothesis is 
the true one.””— Murchison’s Anniversary Address 
before the London Geological Society, for 1843. 
3. “ Others unite these hypotheses, and maintain 
that coal was sometimes produced in one way, 
and sometimes in the other, and sometimes by 
both modes united; for Mr. W. C. Williamson 
finds marine shells often associated with coal, and 
the plants much broken and mixed with sand- 
stones and grits.” —Same Address. 

“The great size of many fossil plants, and the 
vast accumulations of carbonaceous matter in the 
coal formation, render it probable that the vege- 
tation of the early periods of the globe was far 
more abundant than at the present day. Yet as 
the trees were mostly without flowers, and unen- 
livened by the presence and voices of any verte- 
bral animals, the landscape must have presented 


a very uniform and sombre, though imposing 
aspect, better adapted to a state of preparation 
for the higher orders of animals, than for their 
actual existence; better adapted to prepare fuel 
for man, than for his happy dwelling.”—Hitch- 
cock. 

“The coal measures exist in almost every 
country of much extent, and form one of the 
most important sources of national wealth and 
happiness. In England, not less than 6,000,000 
tons of coal are yearly raised from the mines of 
Northumberland and Durham; at which rate 
they will be exhausted in about 250 years. In 
South Wales, however, is a coal field of 1200 
square miles, with 23 beds, whose total thickness 
is 95 feet; and this will supply coal for 2000 
years more.” —Bakewell’s Geology. “ In Great 
Britain, about 15,000 steam engines are in ope- 
ration by the use of coal with a power equal to 
that of about 2,000,000 men. The machinery 
moved by this power has been sup equiva- 
lent to that of between 300,000,000 and 
400,000,000 men by direct labor.. Well may 
Dr. Buckland say, ‘we are almost astounded at 
the influence of coal, and iron, and steam upon 
the fate and fortunes of the human race.”— 
Bridgewater Treatise. 

“ Probably no part of the world contains such 
immense beds of coal as the central parts of the 
United States. In 1837, not less than 900,000 
tons of coal were carried to market from the 
mines in Pennsylvania alone ; and the working of 
these mines has as yet only. just commenced. 
The southern anthracite basin of that State is 60 
miles long and two miles broad, with an aggre- 
gate thickness of 100 feet. Indeed, 30 out of 54 
counties of that State, are in whole or in part 
based upon coal. But no one who has not visited 
the State, can form any adequate idea of the 
quantity of the coal existing there. One bed 
alone, which probably extends through all the 
anthracite region, varies from 22 to 50 feet in 
thickness, whilst the thickest bed in England is 
only 30 feet.”"—Prof. H. D. Rogers’ Report on 
the Geological Exploration of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, for 1838. 

“Tt is now thirty-one years,” says the North 
American, “since the anthracite coal of Penn- 
sylvania became an article of commerce. The 
Lehigh Coal Company, the oldest by several years 
of those gigantic corporations now engaged in the 
traffic, brought to market in 1820 the amount of 
365 tons.” The quantity sent to market in 1851, 
from the anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania, 
situated on the head waters of the Lehigh, the 
Schuylkill, and the Lackawanna, is stated to be 
4,383,730 tons. 

The following statements, made by the Penn- 
sylvania Inquirer a few days ago, showing that 
more than 90,000 tons are now sent weekly 
from the mines, may close this communication. 





* This is nearly one-half the population of the world. 
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PENNSYLVANIA COAL TRADE. 
Reading Railway.—Amount of coal trans- 
ported to market by the Reading Railway, during 


the week ending on Thursday, 28th ult., was as 
follows :-— 


Tons. Cwt. 

From Port Carbon, 11,379 03 
Pottsville, 2,482 01 
Schuylkill Haven, 18,912 15 

Port Clinton, 5,866 15 





38,640 14 
1,462,504 18 


Total for week, 
Previously, 


Total this season, 1,501,145 12 


1,474,263 09 
Schuylkill Navigation—The amount of coal 
sent to market by the Schuylkill Canal during 


the week ending on Thursday, 28th ult., was as 
follows :— 


Same time last year, 





Tons. Cwt. 

From Port Carbon, 9,813 03 
Pottsville, 2,799 06 
Schuylkill Haven, 6,874 06 

Port Clinton, 2,092 12 

Total for week, 21,579 07 


Previously this year, 654,175 18 


Total, 675,755 05 


Same time last year, 497,770 13 


Lehigh Coal Trade.—The following table 
shows the amount of coal shipped by the Lehigh 
Canal during the week ending 19th ult., and the 
amount for the season :— 

This Week. Total. 
Lehigh Coal Co. Tons, 13,623 04 363,923 05 


Rhume Run, 2,097 03 66,683 09 
Beaver Meadow, 1,674 09 39,288 07 
Spring Mountain, 4,119 13 119,960 05 
Hazelton, 4,073 00 112,804 00 
Buck Mountain, 1,549 04 97,549 02 
Cranberry, 1,700 00 40,609 00 
Colraine, 117111 31,404 14 
East a Loaf Co., 530 19 8,836 08 
Diamond, 1,697 00 34,796 00 
White Haven, 1,088 17 36,700 11 


Total, 


33,325 00 








952,555 01 


On reading the foregoing, can we avoid the 


inquiry whence came these vast accumulations ? 
and can they have been thus admirably arranged 
for the convenience and happiness of man, other 
than by the good Providence of the Supreme 


Being. 





B. 


REVIEW. 


For Friends’ Review. 
COLORED PEOPLE IN CANADA. 


At the present period, when the condition of 
the colored people in Canada attracts the anxious 
attention of philanthropists, the following account 
of the Elgin settlement will be read with much 
interest. The Elgin Association appears to have 
been formed for the purpose of purchasing a 
large tract of land, and selling it in small quan- 
tities, at low prices and on easy terms, to colored 
emigrants from the United States. 


Third Annual Report of the Directors of the 
Elgin Association. Presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the Proprietors, held in Toronto, 
lst September, 1852. 


The Directors have great pleasure in reporting 
that the Association continues to prosper, and 
that the benevolent purposes of the friends of the 
Institution bid fair to be realized to the fullest 
extent. 

The number of families of colored persons set- 
tled on the lands of the Association up to the Ist 
of August, 1852, is 75—and the number of in- 
habitants 400. By these settlers not fewer than 
fifty houses have been erected, after the model 
which has been submitted to them, and some of 
these have been acknowledged by competent 
judges to be in several respects superior in plan 
and structure, even to the model itself. By a 
considerable number the picket fences have been 
completed, and all expected to be finished by the 
fall. 

Besides the regular occupants, about twenty- 
five families of colored people, attracted by the 
advantages of the settlement, have purchased 
lands in its immediate proximity. Including 
these 100 colored families, above 500 individuals 
are now comfortably settled on their own property 
in that district. 

The houses have been arranged as nearly as 
possible on a definite plan, and considerable at- 
tention has been paid to ornament and neatness. 
The public road to the west passes right through 
the settlement—and the plan is so arranged, that 
a road passes through each lot of fifty acres. 

The benefit of a Post Office has lately been ex- 
tended to the settlement. 

The number of acres cleared on the Elgin 
grounds to August Ist, is 350; and 204 of those 
have been under crop this season. The land is 
best adapted for the culture of wheat, but it also 
produces corn, tobacco, and hemp, equal to any 
that is grown in the Western States. In the 
commencement of a new settlement it is of im- 
portance to study the utmost economy, and the 
friends of this institution have directed their at- 
tention to the manufacture of cloth for the use of 
the settlers, from wool of their own growth. A 
sample of this cloth is now exhibited to the 


The ice trade of the United States exceeds, in | general meeting of the stockholders—the quality 
has been pronounced by competent judges to be 


amount, the wine trade of Bordeaux. 
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-* In order to bring out this branch of in- 
ustry, a premium was offered by the local com- 
mittee for a garment to be made from wool grown 
in this settlement, and spun, wove, and made by 
a settler ; and the result was thatin three months 
two garments were produced, which are also sub- 
mitted to the meeting. Specimens of wheat, to- 
bacco, and maple sugar, are also produced. 


The climate in the neighborhood of this set- | 
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and that the result will give another proof that 
when the children of Africa are possessed of the 
same advantages as other races, they are capable 
of making the highest attainments in knowledge, 
in morals, and in religion, and of reaching to the 
highest position in the social system; and for the 
success hitherto attained, the Directors would ex- 
press the deepest gratitude to Almighty God, 
without whose blessing all their efforts would 


tlement is well known to be very mild, and the | have been ineffectual. 


soil fertile. Last winter, which was considered 
one of the severest that has been experienced for 
many years, the thermometer at Buxton was 12 
degrees higher than at Cleveland or Chicago, and 
only four degrees colder than at Baltimore, in 
Maryland. Hence, all the productions of the 
Northern States grow well in the settlement. 

With regard to the moral state of the people, 

sobriety is so general, that no case of drunken- 
ness has occurred; and as a guarantee for peace 
among the settlers, a court of arbitration has 
been set up, before which five cases only have 
been brought, all of which were decided easily 
and amicably, and without any expense to either 
party. 
The members of the Association cannot fail to 
take a deep interest in the progress of the settle- 
ment in education and religion. The day-school 
has seventy-three on the roll, the attendance is 
good, and the number increasing. About twenty 
of the present number are the children of white 
parents. The Sabbath-school has fifty-three at- 
tending it. Mr. John Strathy, from Knox's 
College, takes charge of both the Sabbath and 
day-schools. The church, which is supplied 
by Mr. King, the indefatigable and able mis- 
sionary to the Elgin settlement, is attended 
by one hundred to one hundred and forty per- 
sons ; and the desire for the administration of the 
Word and ordinances seems to be on the increase, 
particularly among the members of the Bible 
class, who are the most regular attenders at 
church. A Latin class was opened last Novem- 
ber, which is attended by six colored youths ; and 
it is hoped some of them may be found qualified 
for teaching their brethren, or for filling the 
office of the Christian ministry. 

No part of the expense of the educational and 
religious instruction is defrayed from the funds 
of the Association, but entirely from other 
sources. 

A wide field for such services is opened up, 
from the great increase in the colored population 
in Canada, arising from the atrocious Fugitive 
Slave Bill, and the privations to which the race 
is exposed in the United States. Three thousand 
fugitives are estimated to have passed into Canada 
within the last eighteen months, in addition to 
twenty to thirty thousand previously in the 
province. 

The Directors would conclude by expressing 
an earnest hope that the purposes for which this 
institution was established will be fully realized ; 





COTTON FROM AFRICA. 


On Saturday advice was received in Manches- 
ter by Mr. Thomas Clegg, cotton spinner, of the 
arrival of five more bales, weighing in the aggre- 
gate rather more than 1000 lbs., of raw cotton 
from the coast of Africa. This makes Mr. 
Clegg’s receipts to amount to about 12,000 lbs., 
as the result of the very important movement 
which originated with him. Some three or four 
years ago, learning that there was plenty of cot- 
ton growing wild near the colony of Sierra Leone 
and the church missionary station of Abeokuta, 
and that as it bloomed and ripened it dropped to 
the ground and rotted, no one regarding it, he 
communicated with the officials of the Church 
Missionary Society in London, and through them 
sent £100 to the place named, with instructions 
that it was to be expended by the missionaries in 
setting the natives to gather and clean the indi- 
genous produce, and to forward it as quickly as 
possible to England. 

At the same time they were directed to lay be- 
fore the chiefs the advantageous opening which 
presented itself for the employment of their peo- 
ple, and how much better it would be to do that 


than to pursue their horrid traffic in human flesh. ~ 


This was a direct appeal to a leading trait in the 
character of the native chiefs of that part of the 
continent, for by the universal testimony of those 
who knew them best, they are admitted to possess 
a strong liking for money, and to be as clever at 
barter as any Yankee pedlar ; for trafficking, in- 
deed, they seem to have a natural gift, which 
only requires to be turned from slaves to cotton 
to enable us to dispense with our squadron on 
that coast. The inducements held out proved 
sufficient to attract attention, and in the year be- 
fore last a few hundred pounds were collected. 
Since then Mr. Clegg has received above 10,000, 
exclusive of that which he received the advice of 
on Saturday, and altogether at present everything 
points to great results at no distant period. But 
the duty of attending to the collection and for- 
warding of the cotton has become too large for 
the missionaries to undertake, and therefore two 
agents are about to be sent out especially to un- 
dertake it. The great aim at present is to show 
the chiefs that there isa market for whatever 
cotton their people can collect of that which 
grows without the necessity for bestowing much 
labour upon it except wnat isrequired to gather it 
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from the pod; that effected, they will then be 
asked to encourage its growth by cultivation. 
Mr. Clegg has spun a quantity of the cotton him- 
self, and has given some to four firms, with the 
request that they will experiment upon it, and 
favour him with a report. 

In staple it is equal to Egyptian or good 
Orleans, used in spinning fine yarns for the Not- 
tingham and Leicester trade. The price of cotton 
suited for such fine numbers has more than dou- 
bled within a comparatively brief period, and 
what was selling at 94d a pound, is now fetching 
20d., and has Saad for some time, so that this 
supply will come in most seasonably to meet the 
searcity of suitable sorts which the price indicates. 

It must not be supposed, however, that all that 
we have described has been accomplished by Mr. 
Clegg’s £100; that gentleman unloosened his 
purse strings when he saw success “looming in 
the future,” and he has been aided by other 
friends of the African race, especially by Lady 
Buxton, who has contributed £100 towards the 


fund for carrying on operations.—N. Am. & U. 
S. Gaz. 


and in proportion as the people advance from the 
savage to the civilized state, the superiority of the 
former comes to be more fully recognized. Mixed 
as the present state of the world is, and largely as 
physical force is blended with peaceful policy in the 
measures of government, it must frequently happen 
that men will arise, who render themselves con- 
spicuous for military courage and skill, and at the 
same time possess, in a high degree, qualifications 
for the display of such statesmanship as the world 
will own. Several instances of this kind may be 
found in modern history. As the principles of 
peace and war are essentially distinct and antago- 
nistical, so in proportion as the pacific policy be- 
comes more interwoven into the policy of nations, 
the character of the statesman becomes further re- 
moved from that of the warrior. Hence, with the 
progress of civilization, and especially of that high- 
est civilization which the spirit of the Gospel in- 
spires, the propensity to exalt conspicuous military 
characters to prominent stations in civil govern. 
ment, must decline. On the other hand, the 
frequent or habitual elevation of successful warriors 
to confidential stations in civil government, can 
scarcely fail to maintain a large mixture of mili- 
tary influence and the military spirit, not only in 
the measures of government, but in the nation at 
large ; more especially when that elevation is the 
avowed reward of military service. 

Whatever good or evil may spring from the late 
struggle, and from its result, to elevate rival can- 
didates to the Presidential chair, it may be hoped 
that one useful lesson will be learned from it. 
May we not presume that the people of the United 
States are beginning to discover that other qualifi- 
cations besides those which are displayed in the 
tented field, are required as a passport to the ex- 
ecutive chair. Whatever may be thought of the 
relative fitness of the rival candidates, for the re- 
sponsible station in question, it may be fairly 
inferred, from the events of the 2d instant, that 
successful heroism is not altogether available in 
securing the confidence of the nation. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 13, 1852. 


We have commenced, this week, the insertion of 
the charge, to the jury, of Judge Grier, in a case 
relating to the recovery of fugitives from labor. 
This charge is presented to our readers as a legal 
exposition of the liabilities of citizens who admin- 
ister to the wants of that afflicted and destitute 
class, who are endeavouring to secure, by flight, 


an inalienable right. 





Such of our readers as have taken the Review 
from its commencement, may perhaps remember 
that in the 36th and 37th numbers of the first 
volume, some observations were introduced on the 
danger and impropriety of selecting the candidates 
for the highest office at the disposal of the people, 
from that class of citizens whose principal recom- 
mendation to notice, has been their military 
achievements. 

It has been the fixed and unalterable resolution 
of the Editor, to take no part in the political con- 
tests of the day, but to cast the influence of this —, On the 20th ult., at Friends’ Meeting- 
periodical in favour of sound principles and cor-| house, Highland, Morgan county, Indiana, MaNnLy 


rect measures, irrespective of party bias. The | Hapvey, of Hendricks county, toSamina Ann Hap- 
great and essential interest of all nations, and em- | "> of the former place. 


phatically of the United States, is peace at home, | ——,, On the 4th inst., at Friends’ Meeting-house, 

and with all the world. Among savage nations | West theater, Fadpoosen, Nowans, Inq of. this 
ne pep Fae .’ | city, to Anne, daughter of James Emlen. 

a chieftain is naturally selected for his prowess in | 


war; but, even among them, wisdom in counsel Friends On the Sie of Eighth month last, at 


: 4 : ; iendw Meeting house, New-hope, Green arte 
is found quite as important as courage in the field; | Tenn., Grorcg M. Prince to Exizasetu J., daug 





Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting-house, West 
Union, Morgan county, Indiana, on the 2ist ult., 
Hiram Haptey to Jutia Ann Anperson, both of 
that place. 
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ter of Jesse Wright, all of New-Hope Monthly 
Meeting. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Muncey, Ly- 
coming cv., Pa., on the 27th ult., Jesse Harnes, 
Jr., to Mary W., daughter of Henry Ecroyd, all 
of that place. 


{_ 


Diep,—At his residence, in Shrewsbury, Mon- 
mouth county, N. J, on the Sth instant, Bensamin 
Parker, an elder of Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting, 
aged about 82 years. Since becoming a member of 
the Society of Friends, he had been mach con- 
cerned to support its principles and testimonies. In 
his declining years he was mercifully sustained by 
Him whose cause he had Joved. During his illness 
he was engaged in exhorting those who visited him, 
to faithfulness in their religiousduties; and repeat- 
edly expressed, with thankfulness, a well grounded 
hope and evidence of acceptance, while he re- 
nounced all reliance upon any righteousness of his 
own. Near the end he said, * | f-el done with the 
world ; I think I have been a sincere believer in the | 
doctrine of a crucified Saviour, and now | have a 
humble trust that he will receive me into the man- | 
sions of blesseduess. | have dove but little; my | 
path has been an obscure one, but I think | have 
desired to do the will of my Heavenly Father, and | 
to serve the good cause. I have enjoyed much | 
comfort in lonely walks in the woods, when I have 
prostrated myself on the ground, with my mouth in 
the dust, and begged for mercy and preservation, 
and that I might be conformed to His will.”’ 


——, At their residences, in Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., on the 26th sf Sixth month list, AsenatH Exxt- 
son, in the 60th year of her age: on the 7th of 
Seventh month last, in the 35th year of her age, 
Harriet E. Warersury ; and, on the 19th ult., 


INDIAN COMMITTEE. 


A Special Meeting of the Committee for the 
gradual Civilization and Improvement of the Indian 
uatives, will be held on Second-day, the 15th 
instant, at 12 o’clock. 

A Meeting of “ Tue Fema.e Society or Putta- 
DELPHIA FOR THE Revier AND EMPLOYMENTOF THE 
Poor,” will be held at the House of Industry, No. 
70 North 7th street, on Seventh-day the 13th inst. 

Philada., Eleventh month 8th, 1852. 





For Friends’ Review. 
COVET THE BEST GIFTS. 


“ Fear God and keep His commandments, for 
like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear Him. His mercy is from 
everlasting to everlasting upon them that fear 
Him, and his righteousness unto children’s 
children; to such as keep His covenant, and to 
those that remember His commandments te do 
them.” 

The Apostle Paul exhorted the “ believers to 
covet earnestly the best gifts ;” and while we are 
engaged in giving heed to this advice, it is im- 
portant for us'to keep in view, not only the bless- 
ing itself, but that condition of mind which, 
through Divine merey, secures the blessing. Man 
while living in disobedience to Divine commands 
has no claim on merey—our first parents by 
transgression lost that claim which God had 
given on himself. But “Christ the second Adam, 
the Lord from Heaven, a quickening spirit,” re- 
stores, on conditions of repentance and obedience, 
that which by transgression had been lost, and 





Davip Dickenson, in the 7Ist year of his age; all 


this privilege to mercy, which as a gift is con- 


esteemed members of Oswego Mouthly Meeting, | ferred on penitent hearts, is that which first be- 
' 


the latter an Elder. 


——, At her residence in Mount Pleasant. Ohio, | 


on the 10th ult., Asicar. ‘Tarsotr, in the 54th 

year of her age, a valuable member of Short Creek 
Monthly Meeting, and daughter of our late friend, 
Wm. Flanner. 

She possessed a discriminating and cultivated 
mind, and though in youth she had sought her en- 
a in the perishing things of time, which she 

ad often to lament in after years; and in a pecu- 
liar mat.ner the hours given to light aud unprofita- 
ble reading; yet, having been enabled, through 
much mental conflict, to yield tothe cleansing ope- 
ration of Divine grace in her heart, which, weaning 
her affections from all secondary enjoyments, gave 
her to witness old things to be passed away, and all 
things to become new,—she experienced a qualifi- 
cation for usefulness in the church. 

She was firmly attached to the doctrines and tes. 
timonies of the Society, in all their primitive full- 
ness; and concerned tor the right administration 
and support of our wholesome discipline and order. 

Though in the removal of this dear friend, we 
sorrow for ourselves, that her animating example 
is withdrawn from amongst us, yet we are com- 
forted in the belief that she has exchanged a taber- 
nacle of suffering for “‘a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the Heaveis.” 


comes the children of men “ earnestly to covet.” 
For having received this by and through the un- 
merited goodness of God in Christ Jesus, whereby 
a holy alliance with good is known, the believer 
is enabled in the new adoption to ery “ Abba 
Father.” And in this precious heirship with 
i Christ, the regenerated children of our Heavenly 
Father can rely with confidence on the Saviour’s 
promise, that “ If ye abide in me, and my words 
abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it 
shall be dene unto you.” It is by His all pow- 
erful word pervading the heart that a change is 
wrought, and in this change the new born child 
receives a new name, in which he is emboldened 
to ask aceording to his need, and earnestly to 
“covet the best gifts.” “Blessed are they that 
do the commandments of God, that they may 
have aright to the tree of Life, and may enter in 
through the gates into the city.” R. G. 





He who injures another, has the injury to re- 
pent of, but resentment and retaliation make a 
partnership account of it ; and when the offender 
and the offended, are brought to a settlement, the 
last may have the most to pay.—Dilleyn. 
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GEOLOGY. 

As geological science advances—and every year 
it is becoming more and more certain—the ques- 
tion will arise whether it can be applied to the 
purposes of ordinary education—whether it can 
take its place alongside of astronomy and geo- 
graphy, as at once a source of sound mental exer- 
cise and useful knowledge. Since the end aimed 
at in education is the developing and strengthen- 
ing of the intellectual faculties, when in that 
plastic condition which experience has shown to 
be their state during youth, none save the pedant 
or bigot would assert that the faculty of observa- 
tion—of all others that which men are practically 
called upon to exercise in their every-day opera- 
tions—should be left untrained. Nevertheless, 
such is the force of habit, the great mass—almost 
all—of our educators ignore, in practice, the 
training of the observing powers; not, in all 
cases because they are opposed to the attempt, 
but because they do not know how to set about 
it. The plain and evident way is through the 
aid of natural history in one form or other. But 
since natural history is not taught to the teachers, 
it is not likely to be taught by them, or if at- 
tempted is likely to be so treated as to do more 
harm than good. Yet assuredly the day is ap- 
proaching when in some shape it will constitute 
ah clement of general education ; and, since that 
must be, it behoves us to consider the best way 
of availing ourselves of its good qualities in good 
time. There are three forms in which natural 
history presents itself for such a purpose ; physi- 
ology, systematic botany or zoology, and geology. 
Whilst some of the leading facts of the first may 
be taught as so much knowledge to the schoolboy, 
it is very questionable whether exercises in super- 
ficial physiology would be likely to serve the pur- 
poses of educational training, and doubtless, if we 
go deeper, there is a great deal essential and fun- 
damental for the understanding of physiological 
inquiries, which must be reserved for the adult 
mind and for matured capacities. Systematic and 
descriptive natural history, on the other hand, is 
admirably adapted for educational purposes, and 
with efficient instructors, who, however, to be 
such must be physiologists beforehand, might be 
turned to great account. A considerable amount 
of natural history knowledge might be imparted 
with facility in schools, but this is not all that is 
required. More than this, however, can scarcely 
be hoped for without professional instructors, and 
such are not easily to be found. Now geology is, | 
of all the sciences that regard animated and in- 
animate nature, the one which has the rare quali- 
ties of being at the same time interesting, sug- 
gestive, and untechnical. Its leading truths can | 
be thoroughly comprehended without any pre- 
liminary foundation of peculiar knowledge not to 
be acquired in the ordinary course of education. 
Of that course it can itself be made an efficient | 
element; for the examination of the simpler geo- | 
logical phenomena, such as those presented by ' 





sections of strata, examples of which are at hand 
everywhere, is as good an exercise of the observ- 
ing powers as master or pupil could desire. 
Moreover, it is one sure to attract, and, from its 
out-door character, peculiarly likely to be popular 
with youth and intelligent boyhood. It has those 
qualities of bulk and relation to great questions 
which impress the young observer with the im- 
portance of what he is doing, and such an im- 
pression js a great aid towards the success of the 
teacher. Physiological study, independent of 
other objections, is repulsive to most youths on 
account of its sedentary character. Descriptive 
botany and zoology, though attractive to many, 
appear trifling to more, if not rightly compre- 
hended or if opposed to their natural bias. But 
the study of the structure of the world on which 
we live, of the anatomy of the mountain and the 
cliff, of the building-stones of our planet, can 
charm all save the dullest. Associated as it is 
with a vague notion of its practical importance, it 
enforces a respect even in the minds of the frivo- 
lous that cannot fail to assist the exertions of the 
instructor. Under its influence, capacities, other- 
wise difficult to move, may be developed and even 
genius elicited, which, with ordinary methods of 
training, would have lain dormant and unproduc- 
tive. — Westminster Review. 


IMPORTANT SLAVE CASE—CHARGE OF JUDGE 
GRIER. 
Unirep Srates Circuit Court, PHILADEL- 
PHIA.—Judges Grier and Kane. 
Cecil Oliver et al, by their 
next oe Eli Stake, Lalli os hs ote 
ee dee arboring and 
Daniel Kauffman, Stephen re wen 
Wakefield and Philip e ’ 
Brechbill. 


This case was argued by Messrs. H. M. Watts 
and ©. B. Penrose for the plaintiffs, and by 
Messrs. W. B. Reed and D. P. Brown for the 
defendants. 

Several days were occupied by the trial, and 
the facts relating to the ownership, escape of 
the thirteen slaves into Pennsylvania, and the 
harboring and concealment of them by the de- 
fendants, so as to elude the pursuit of their mis- 
tresses, were deeply interesting. 

Several important principles of constitutional 
law originated, and were very ably and impres- 
sively argued on both sides. 

1. Whether the Constitution of the United 
States afforded a remedy, independently of the 
act of 1793. 

2. Whether the saving clause of the act of 
1793, giving a remedy, was repealed by the act 
of 1850, (the fugitive slave law.) 

3. As tothe effect, under the statutes of Penn- 
sylvania, of a voluntary transit of the owner with 
the slaves, over the territory of Pennsylvania, to 
Maryland, upon their freedom. 






































4. Whether the statute of Maryland, showing 
the “ status” of the slaves there, before their 
escape, was not conclusive of the right of the 
plaintiffs to their labor and services, and to insti- 
tute and maintain their suit in the Courts of the 
United States, in Pennsylvania. 

In the course of the argument, allusion was 
made, on both sides, to the late trials in the same 
Court, for treason, arising out of the riot and 
homicide at Christiana; and the report of the 
Attorney General of Maryland, made to the Ex- 
ecutive of that State, and the action of the Go- 
vernor thereupon, were deprecated as injurious to 
the purity, intelligence, and high character of 
our Pennsylvania Courts and Juries, and tend- 
ing to occasion irritation and resentment on the 
part of the citizens. 

These several topics are very learnedly dis- 
cussed, and the law established by Justice Grier, 
in the following charge to the jury : 

After stating the case, and giving an abstract 
of the pleadings, the Judge proceeded : 


Charge to the Jury. 

In the performance of your duty on this sub- 
ject, it will be proper that you suffer no preju- 
dice to affect your minds, either for or against 
either of the parties to this suit. The odium 
attached to the name of “ abolitionist,’ (whether | 
justly or unjustly, it matters not,) should not be | 
suffered to supply any want of proof of the guilty 
participation of the defendants in the offence 
charged, even if the testimony in the case should 
satisfy you that the defendants entertained the 
sentiments avowed by the class ef persons desig- 
nated by that name. The defendants are on 
trial for their acts, not for their opinions. Beware, 
also, that the occasional insolence and violent 
denunciation of the South, be not permitted to 
prejudice your minds against the just rights | 
guaranteed to them by the Constitution - 
laws of the Union. 
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Measures were taken, even at the expense of 
sending a large constabulary and military force 
into the neighborhood to arrest every person, 
black and white, on whom rested the least sus- 
picion of participation in the offence. A large 
number of bills of indictment were found against 
the persons arrested, for high treason, and one of 
them was tried in this Court. The trial was 
conducted by the Attorney General of the State 
of Maryland; and although it was abundantly 
evident that a riot and murder had been com- 
mitted, by some persons, the prosecution wholly 
failed in proving the defendant, on trial, guilty 
of the crime of treason, with which he was 
charged. But, however much it was to be re- 
gretted that the perpetrators of this gross offence 
could not be brought to punishment, the Court 
and jury could not condemn, without proof, any 
individual to appease the justly offended feelings 
of the people of Maryland. 

Unfortunately, a different opinion with regard 
to our duty in this matter, seems to have been 
entertained by persons holding high official sta- 
tions in that State; and certain official state- 
ments have been published, reflecting injuriously 
upon the people of Pennsylvania and this Court, 
which have tended to excite feelings of resent- 
ment, and to keep up a border feud, which, if 
suffered to have effect in our Courts, or in the 
jury-box, may tend to prejudice the just rights 
of the people of Maryland, and of the plaintiffs 
in this case. These offensive documents, I have 
reason to believe, are neither a correct exhibition 
of the good sense and feelings of the people of 
that State, nor of the legal knowledge and capa- 
city of its learned and eminent bar. It would 
do them great wrong to suppose them incapable 
of understanding the legal proceedings which 
have been made the subject of so much repre- 
hension, or capable of misrepresenting them. 

It is your duty to treat with utter disregard 
ignorant and malicious vituperation of fanatics 


An unfortunate occurrence has taken place and demagogues, whether it come from North or 


since the former trial of this case, which, as it is South, and give to the respective parties such 
a matter of public history, and as such has been | protection of their respective rights, as the Con- 
introduced into the argument of this case, it be- stitution and laws of our country secure to them. 
comes the unpleasant duty of the Court to notice| I have urged these considerations on your at- 
in connection with this portion of our remarks. | tention more at length, because they have been 
A worthy citizen of Maryland, in attempting to | the subject of much comment by counsel. 
recapture a fugitive, was basely murdered by a| The foundation of the legal rights now assert- 
mob of negroes on the southern borders of our| ed on behalf of the plaintiffs, is found in the 
State. That such an occurrence should have ex-| Constitution of the United States. 

cited a deep feeling of resentment in the people} The provision of the Constitution, (Art. 4th, 
of that State, was no more than might have just- | See. 3d,) is as follows : i 

ly been expected. That this outrage was the | ‘No person held to service or labor in one 
legitimate result of the seditious and treasonable | State under the laws thereof, escaping into ano- 
doctrines diligently taught by a few vagrant and | ther, shall, in consequence of any law or regula- 
insane fanatics, may be admitted. But by the | tion thereof, be discharged from such labor or 
great body of the people of Pennsylvania, the oc- | service, but shall be delivered up ‘on claim of 
currence was sincerely regretted, and an anxious | the party to whom such service or labor may 
desire was entertained that the perpetrators of | bedue.’” It declares also, (Art. 6, Sec. 2,) 
this murder should be brought to condign pun-| ‘That this Constitution and the laws of the 
ishment. United States made in pursuance thereof, shall 
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be the supreme law of the land, and the Judges 
of every State shall be bound thereby, anything 
in the constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 


By virtue of this clause of the Constitution, 
the master might have pursued and arrested his 
fugitive slave in another State ; he might use as 
much force as was necessary for his reclamation; 
he might bind and secure him so as to prevent a 
second escape. But as the exercise of such a 
power, without some evidence of legal authority, 
might lead to oppression and outrage, and the mas- 
ter, in the exercise of his legal rights, might be 
obstructed and hindered, it became necessary for 
Congress to establish some mode by which the 
master might have the form and support of legal 
process, and persons guilty of improper inter- 
ference with his rights, might be punished. For 
this purpose the Act of Congress of 12th Feb., 
1793, was passed. By the 3d section of this 
Act, the master or his agent is empowered to 
seize and arrest the fugitive, and take him before 
a judge or magistrate, and, having proof of his 


loss, sustained by the plaintiffs in consequence of 
such harboring or concealing. 

On the first two points there is no contradictory 
testimony. But while the escape of the twelve 
negroes has not been disputed, the defendants’ 
counsel contend that the facts as proved do not 
show that the fugitives were slaves, or the pro- 
perty of the plaintiffs, but on the contrary that 
they were free. 

It has not been disputed that the fugitives 
were the property of Shadrach 8. Oliver, at the 
time of his death in Arkansas. By the laws of 
that State, the widow hasa right to a third of 
them, if treated either as real or personal estate. 
But, however, the law might divide them, the 
widow and children, as entitled to the succession, 
after the payment of debts, could by any family 
arrangement, settlement or understanding, divide 
the property at their own discretion, and third 
persons would have no right to dispute its validi- 
ty. Slaves, though for some purposes treated as 
real property, are chattels, and like other chattels 
may pass by delivery, without any formal bill of 


ownership, obtain a certificate, which should | sale. Possession of them is therefore prima 


serve as a legal warrant for removing the fugi- 
tive. 

The 4th section describes four different of- 
fences—Ist, knowingly and wilfully obstructing 
the claimant in seizing or arresting the fugitive; 
2d, rescuing the fugitive when so arrésted ; 3d, 
harboring ; 4th, concealing such person after 
notice that he is a fugitive from labor. 


Under this statute you will observe that a 
penalty of five hundred dollars is incurred for 
harboring or concealing a fugitive, which the 
party injured may recover; but the present ac- 
tion is not for this penalty. In this suit, the 
plaintiff is only entitled to recover the damage 
he has actually sustained by the acts of the de- 
fendants. You will first determine whether the 
proof, under the principles here laid down, enti- 
tles the plaintiff to recover. And if they be so 
entitled, you will then have to consider the 
amount of damages. 


In order to entitle the plaintiffs to your ver- 
dict, they must have proved to your satisfaction : 

1. That the slaves or persons held to labor 
mentioned in the declaration, or some of them, 
were, by the laws of Maryland, the property of 
the plaintiffs—or, as the statute expresses it, that 
their labor and services were due to the plaintiffs 
for life, or a term of years. 


2. That these persons so held to labor escaped 
to the State of Pennsylvania. 

3. That the defendants, or some of them, 
aware of these facts (having notice or knowledge 
that the persons harbored or concealed were fu- 
gitives from labor) did harbor or conceal them, 
contrary to the true intent and meaning of the 
statute. 


Jacie evidence of title. 

It has been contended that these slaves became 
free by the act of the plaintiffs in voluntarily 
bringing them into the State of Pennsylvania. 

This question depends on the lawof Maryland, 
and not of Pennsylvania. This Court cannot go 
behind the status of these people where they 
escaped. We know of no law or decision of the 
Courts of Maryland, which treats a slave as 
liberated, who has been conducted by his master 
along the national road through the State of 
Pennsylvania. On this subject, Lord Mansfield 
has said some very pretty things, (in the case of 
Somerset,) which are often quoted as principles 
of the common law. But they will perhaps be 
found, by examination of later cases, to be classed 
with rhetorical flourishes rather than legal dog- 
mas. Since the former trial of this case, the 
point has been decided in the Supreme Court, as 
I think. But, however that may be, the point 
is ruled in favor of the plaintiffs, for the purposes 
of the present case, as we desire to have your 
verdict on the facts of the case, which are so 
much contested. 

The great question, then, to which your atten- 
tion will be directed is, whether the defendants, 
or any one of them, are guilty of harboring or 
concealing the fugitives, as laid in the declara- 
tion. 

Whether the plaintiffs could have sustained an 
action on the case, on the mere guarantee of their 
rights as contained in the Constitution, we need 
not inquire. The action has been instituted with 
reference to the terms used in the Act of Con- 
gress of 1793. The fine inflicted by that Act, 
can be no longer recovered, because the Act of 
1850, having changed the penalty, has thereby 


4. And if you find these facts in favor of the | repealed the Act of 1793, to the extent to which 
plaintiffs, the amount of the damage, injury or' it has been thus supplied. But the statute, so 
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far as it gave an action on the case for harbor- 
ing and concealing, has not been supplied or re- 
pealed. 

As to the nature of the harboring and conceal- 
ing, (which is the substance of the complaint in 
this ease,) and which would subject the defend- 
ants to liability in this form of action, I shall re- 

at the observations made on a former occasion. 

Ist. What is meant by “notice ;’’ and 2d. 
What constitutes harboring. 

On the first point, the Court has been relieved 
from much difficulty, by a late case tried before 
Justice McLean in Ohio, and which has been 
affirmed in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, (see Vansandt v. Jones, 2d McLean, and 
same case, 5th Howard, 216.) In that case it 
was decided that the word “ notice,” as used in 
this Act, means knowledge ; that it is not neces- 
sary that a specific, written, printed or verbal 
notice from the owner, be brought home to the 
defendant, but that it is sufficient if the evidence 
show that he knew the person he harbored or 
concealed was a fugitive from labor. 













To be continued. 





THE U. 8. MINT FOR OCTOBER. 


We are indebted to E. C. Dale, says the Jn- 
quirer of this city, for the following valuable 
official information : 


COINAGE FOR OCTOBER, 1852. 
Gold. 
142,062 Double Eagles, 
18,060 Eagles, 
23,210 Half Eagles, 
142,036 Quarter Eagles, 
173,046 Gold Dollars, 


$2,841,240 00 
180,600 00 
116,050 00 
355,090 00 
173,046 00 





$3,666,026 00 








498,954 Pieces, 


Silver. 
14,000 Half Dollars, 
30,600 Quarter Dollars, 
200,000 Dimes, 
106,000 Half Dimes, 
2,666,800 Three Cent Pieces, 


7,000 00 
7,650 00 
20,000 00 
5,300 00 
80,004 00 











3,516,354 Pieces, $3,785,980 00 
Copper. 


121,260 Cents, 1,212 60 














3,637,614 Pieces, $3,787,192 60 


Gold Bullion deposited for Coinage in October. 


$1,065,000 00 
75,000 00 


From California, 
“ other sources, 





$1,140,000 00 


Silver Bullion deposited, 84,500 00 
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Gold Deposits. 
1851. 1852. 

January, $5,071,669 $4,161,688 
February, 3,004,970 3,010,222 
March, 2,880,271 8,892,156 
April, 2,878,353 8,091,037 
May, 3,269,491 4,335,578 
June, 3,637,560 6,689,474 
July, 8,127,517 4,193,880 
August, 4,135,312 2,671,563 
September, 4,046,799 4,253,000 
October, 4,743,584 4,140,000 

$36,795,526 $40,438,598 


E. C. Dag, Treasurer. 





THE GUANO MINES. 


A correspondent of the “ London Times,” in 
a late communication to that paper relative to 
the Guano Islands, estimates the guano found on 
them to amount at least to two hundred and 
fifty millions of tons. To.remove this deposit, at 
the rate of a million tons per annum, would re- 
quire two hundred and fifty years, and employ, 
for that time, a thousand ships of a thousand 
tons capacity each. 

It is of more interest, in regard to the guano 
deposits, to ascertain their real extent and quan- 
tity, which are, undoubtedly, the subject of 
more or less exaggeration and miscalculation, 
than to guess, by hap-hazard, at the time required 
to produce them. 

It is, nevertheless, pretty certain that these 
deposits, occupying groups of islet rocks stretch- 


| ing along almost the entire coast of Peru, are 


vast enough both to indicate great age and pro- 
digious value. A Mr. Thirlwall, an English- 
man, who visited the western coast of South 
America some time since, describes a small 
island, about three miles in circumference, in 13 
deg. 44 min. S. latitude, on which, he says, the 
guano lies in a solid mass two hundred feet in 
depth. Supposing any reliance on the calcula- 
tions of quantity, the two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of tons, as aforesaid, would, at forty dollars 
the ton (which is, we believe, below the market 
price for Peruvian guano) be worth the enor- 
mous sum of ten thousand millions of dollars. In 
comparison with this, even the treasures of Cali- 
fornia seem of diminished importance ; and when 
it is considered that guano possesses the highest 
virtues as a manure, that it enriches the soil and 
increases, in a large measure, the profits of agri- 
cultural industry, its superiority in point of 
practical and beneficent utility over any mine of 
gold or silver is sufficiently obvious. It can 
boast an inherent productive power which no 
precious metal can claim ; and while an abund- 
ance of the latter, vouchsafed to a State for the 
mere digging of it from the earth, might prove 
rather a curse than a blessing, an exhaustless bed 
of guano would supply a stimulus to labor, and 
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largely aid in promoting the improvement and 
prosperity of husbandry and the general happi- 
ness of a community.—NV. A. and U. S. Gazette. 





A THRILLING SCENE—THE SNAKE AND THE 
CROCODILE. 


The following thrilling account of an engage- 
ment between a boa-constrictor and a crocodile 
in Java, is given by an eye witness. 

It was one morning that I stood beside a small 
lake, fed by one of the rills from the mountains. 
The waters were clear as crystal, and every thing 
could be seen to the very bottom. Stretching 
its limbs close over this pond, was a gigantic teak 
tree, and in its thick, shining, evergreen leaves, 
lay a huge boa, in an easy coil, taking his morn- 
ing nap. Above him was a powerful ape of the 
Reboot species, a leering race of scamps, always 
bent on mischief. 

Now the ape, from his position, saw a croco- 
dile in the water, rising to the top, exactly be- 
neath the coil of the serpent. Quick as thought 
he jumped plump upon the snake, which fell 
with a splash into the jaws of the crocodile. 
The ape saved himself by clinging to a limb of 
the tree, but a battle royal immediately com- 
menced in the water. The serpent, grasped in 
the middle by the crocodile, made the water boil 
by his furious contortions. Winding his fold 
round the body of his antagonist, he disabled his 
two hinder legs, and, by his contractions, made 
the scales and bones of the monster crack. 

The water was speedily tinged with the blood 
of both combatants, yet neither was disposed to 
yield. They rolled over and over, neither being 
able to obtain a decided advantage. All this 
time the cause of mischief was in the highest 
ecstacy. He leaped up and down the branches 
of the tree, came several times close to the scene 
of the fight, shook the limbs of the tree, uttered 
a yell, and again frisked about. At the end of 
ten minutes a silence began to come over the 
seene. The folds of the serpent began to be re- 
laxed, and though they were trembling along the 
back, the head hung lifeless in the water. 

The crocodile also was still, and though only 
the spines of his back were visible, it was evi- 
dent that he, too, was dead. The monkey now 
perched himself on the lower limbs of the tree, 
close to the dead bodies, and amused himself for 
ten minutes in making all sorts of faces at them. 
This seemed to be adding insult to injury. One 
of my companions was standing ata short dis- 
tance, and taking a stone from the edge of the 
lake, hurled it at the ape. He was totally un- 
prepared, and as it struck him on the side of the 
head, he was instantly tipped over, and fell upon 
the crocodile. A few bounds, however, brought 
him ashore, and taking to the tree, he speedily 
disappeared among the thick branches.— Jnquirer. 


GREAT CURIOSITY. 


At the late meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Sir David 
Brewster made, and confirmed, a statement which, 
he properly declared, was “of so incredible a 
nature that nothing short of the strongest evi- 
dence was necessary to render it at all probable,” 
which was in relation to the discovery, in the re- 
cently exhumed “ treasure-house of Ninevah, of 
a rock crystal lens, where it had for centuries 
lain entombed in the ruins of that once magnifi- 
cent city.” He established the statement by 
producing the lens itself, which was of a some- 
what oval shape, 1 6-10ths inches in its greatest 
diameter, and of the character known as plano- 
convex, the plane side being one of the original 
faces of the crystal, while the convex side had 
the appearance of having been ground on a lapi- 
dary’s wheel, instead of being shaped in the dish- 
shaped tool now used by opticians. It was ina 
more or less scratched or corroded condition, but 
could be recognized as a true optical lens, having 
a focal length of 4} inches. This is a very re- 
markable discovery. It has always been believed 
that the ancients were entirely ignorant of lenses 
and their properties—to say nothing of the im- 
portant optical instruments, the telescope, micro- 
scope, &c., which are formed of them. The little 
magnifying glass dug from the graves of buried 
Assyria will give rise to new ideas and conjec- 
tures regarding the arts and sciences of the 
ancient world.—North American. 





FREE DELAWARE NEGRO IN A STATE OF SLAVERY. 


The suit of a free Delaware negro will take 
place in the State of North Carolina, in the 
month of November next, under the following 
circumstances :—William Tillison was sold by 
order of the Court of Kent county, for some 
crime or misdemeanor, in 1840, for two months 
and one day. He was bought by Jacob R. 
Grifin. Mr. Griffin sold him to somebody ; how- 
ever, nothing was heard of him until it was found 
he was in the possession of Mr. T. A. Vestal, of 
Waynesburg, North Carolina, who purchased him 
about eighteen months since for $1700. Tillison 
ran away from Mr. Vestal, and was caught again. 
Upon Mr. Vestal asking him why he ran away, 
he insisted that he was free, which led that gen- 
tleman to write to Dover for the facts ; he found, 
sure enough, that it was as Tillison, whose name 
had been changed to Tom Hyer, had stated, that 
he was legally entitled to freedom. This negro 
for the last twelve years has been unjustly held 
in slavery. We are informed by those who have 
the best opportunities of knowing, that at least a 
negro a week is sold out of the State of Delaware. 
As the law forbids the sale of slaves out of the 
State, unless by an order from the Court, and as 
orders from the Court for such sales do not reach 
a tithe of that number, the excess are either kid- 
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napped or sold illegally. This information we do ; Education, for the year ending Twelfth month 
not get from an abolitionist, but from a gentle- | 30, 1853, is $360,036 08, or about $6 86 for 
man who is a slaveholder himself, and whose fre- | each scholar—the total number of scholars at 
quent visits to slave-prisons in Baltimore and | present being 50,660. 

other places have given him the very best oppor- 
tunities of information. From all we have heard, 
we have not the least doubt that a great many 
slaves who have the credit of running away from 
this State, have been conveyed on the back-track 
of the underground railroad—going to the South 
instead of the North.—Delaware Republican. 





It is an evidence of an irreligious and undis- 
ciplined mind, to view the infirmities, either 
mental or physical, of others, with contempt and 
derision. 








EXTRAORDINARY RAILWAY ACCIDENT. RESISTANCE TO RIDICULE. 


Galignani relates an extraordinary circumstance 
which occurred a few days ago on the Northern 
Railway at Montataire, near Creil. A carter ar- 
rived with a yehicle containing an enormous 
block of stone, weighing not less than six tons, 
drawn by three horses, and asked if he would 
have time to cross the line before the arrival of a 
train. The wife of the keeper of the crossing 
answered in the affirmative, and he went on to 
the line; but there being a sort of an ascent, his 
horses were not able to drag the vehicle the | .3 , man who wore a soul of his own in his 


whole way across. While they were still en- | bosom, and did not wait till it was breathed into 
deavoring to get across, a train was heard ap- | 


i ; ‘ ashion.— S ymith. 
proaching. The carter, fearing a shock, cut the ee 
traces of the two leading horses, and removed 
them out of danger. The keeper’s wife ran to- 
wards the train, and made signs to stop. 

It was an express train, drawn by one of 
Crampton’s powerful locomotives, and was pro- 
ceeding ata fearful rate. The driver reversed 
his steam, and made a signal to have the breaks 
put on; but seeing at the same moment that it 
was impossible to stop in time, he, with admira- 
ble sany froid, put on all the power of the loco- 
motive, and drove right into the cart. The tre- 
mendous force of the shock shivered, as he had 
hoped, the cart and the block of stone into a 
thousand pieces, without throwing the locomotive 
off the line, or even causing any perceptible de- 
rangement of the train. He was able to proceed 
to the station at Creil, where he found that the 
locomotive was a good deal damaged. The man 
is a Pole, named Pilinski. 


Learn from the earliest days to inure your 
principles against the perils of ridicule ; you can 
no more exercise your reason if you live in the 
constant dread of laughter, than you can enjoy 
your life if you are in the constant terror of 
death. If you think it right to differ from the 
times, and to make a stand for any valuable 
| point of morals, do it, however rustic, however 
antiquated, however pedantic it may appear ; do 
it, not for insolence, but seriously and grandly— 





ALTERNATIVES. 
BY JOUN KITTS. 


Were all the beams that ever shone 
From all the stars of day or night, 
Collected in asingle cone, 
Unutterably bright; 
I'd give them for one glance of Heaven 
Which might but speak of sin forgiven, 


Could all the voices and glad sounds 
Which have not fallen on my sense, 
Be rendered up in one hour’s bounds— 
A gift immense ; 
I'd for one whisper to my heart, 
Give all the joy this might impart. 


If the great deep now offered all 
The treasures in her bosom stored, 
And to my feet I could now call 
That mighty hoard ; 
I'd spurn it utterly, for seme 
Small treasure in the world to come. 





The number of passengers who arrived at San 
Francisco during the quarter ending the 30th of 
Ninth month, was 19,217. There left that city 
during the same period, 3,564. The shipment 
of gold for the same quarter amounted to 
$10,070,528. In addition to this, $1,800,000, 
not included in the above, was to leave in the 
steamer on the 17th of Tenth month. 


If the sweet scents of every flower, 
Each one of which cheers more than wine, 
One plant could from its petals pour, 
And that were mine; 
1 would give up that glorious prize 
For one faint breath from Paradise. 





Were all the pleasures I have known, 
So few, so very far between, 
Into one great sensation thrown, 
Not then all mean; 
I'd give it freely for one smile 
From Him who died for me erewhile, 


NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The estimated amount of money required for 
school purposes, by the New York Board of 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn Intevticence.—The Steamship Pacific, 
from Liverpool, arrrved at New York on the Ist, and 
the Africa on the 4th inst, bringing English dates 
to the 20th and 23 ult respectively. 


Encianp.— Parliament has been summoned to 
meet on the 4th just.soon afier which the Liberals, 
it is said, will try the strength of the Goverumeut 
ou free trade. 


The funeral of the Duke of Wellington will take 
place about the 19th inst. 


J. R. Ingersoll, the new American Minister, pre- 
sented his credentiais on the 16th ult. 


The Royal Commissioners have purchased the 
large tract of land, now principally occupied us 
market gaidens between Hyde Park Terrace and 
the Kensington turnpike, for the site of the proposed 
national galleries, with ornamental grounds sur- 
rounding the new buildings. 


Pauperism continues to decrease throughout the 
country. Some of the poor-houses in the agricul- 
tural districts have sca:cely any inmates except the 
Junatic or incurable diseased and iufisn. 


Fraxce.—The Senate has been convoked to meet 
on the 4th inst. and it is expected that the project 
of the empire will then be submiited to the peuple. 
Louis Napoleon’s tile will be, Emperor of the 
French, King of Algeria and Protector of the Holy 
Places. 

Ab-del-Kader has been liberated and will be con- 
veyed to Broussa in Vurkey, having sworn on the 
Koran not to disturb thepeace of Alyeria. A pen- 
sion has Leen granted him by the French Govern- 
ment. 


Be.cium.—According to some of the Belgian 
papers, the late mumusterial combivation has proved 
a complete failure. Since the King possesses no 
power to prorogue the Chambers a second 
lime during the present session, the Journal de Char- 
leroi indicates the importance of appointing s me 
Administration wth which the Cuamber can be 
opened, or by which they can be turther prorogued. 
‘The present prorogation expires on the 2uth inst. 


The Belgian Government has addressed to the 
European Cabiuets,a circular note entering fully in- 
to the causes of the difficulties between Belgium and 
France. 


Iraty.—-The Pope has ordered the continuation 
of the excavations commenced at the Roman Fo- 
rum, part cularly at the ruins of the Temple of Cas- 
tor, and on the hill of the Capitol, for the purpose 
of ascertaining if they be not the remains of the edi- 
fice constructed by Julius Caesar under the name of 
Julia. These excavations will serve to explain the 
old classic authors. Roman and foreign savans 
repair every day to that interesting spot to admire 
the ruins alieady uncovered. 


Prussta.—The diplomatic relations between the 
Courts of Wirtemburg and Prussa, so long inter- 
rupted, have at last been re-established ; Baron Von 
Linden having delivered his credentials as Minister 
of Wirtemburg. A passage in a speech made by 
the King of Wirtemburg im 1849, refersing to the 
Piussian Union, is supposed to have been the cause 
of the difference, 


Potanp.—From an official report made by the 
authorities at Warsaw, it appears that the whole 


number of cholera cases in that city siuce the 24th 
day of the Sth mou:h wheu the disease first ap- 
peared, tll the 21st of the 5th month, was 26,564 ; 
ot these, 11,360 died, 10,798 were cured, and, at 
the Jatter date, 4,398 were under treatment. In Po- 
sen it still prevails, bat not iu the most populous 
towns, nor to any alarmingextent. The cold weath- 
er seems to have checked it. 


_ Turkey.—The Sultan has taken upon himself the 
title of Kmperur of the Turks. 


GerMany.—Accounts from Frankfort on the 
Maiue state the Senate of the “free city’’ has given 
efiect to one of the latest resolutions of the Ge:man- 
ic Diet, aud abrogaied the political equality of the 
cilizens prescribed in the New Constiution. New 
eiechious are lo lake place, aud only Christians will 
be allowed to vote. 

Accuuuts still teach us of the oppression of Has- 
seuptiuy at Casse]. 


Inpia anp Cuina.—By the overland mail, intel- 
ligence has beeu received from Bombay to the 15th, 
and from Calcutta to the 7th of the 91h mouth. 
Notwithstanding the recent negociation, the north- 
west froutier of india was ayain ina disturbed s ate. 
The hill tribes continued to make descents on the 
villages. killiug the inhabitauts and carrying off 
the cattle. 

No: material change had taken place in the state 
of affairs in Burmah. ‘1 he preparations for an im- 
mediate advance on Prome by the lrawaddy weie 
nearly completed. The remflorcemeuts jor the 
troops in Burmah woul swell Gen. Godw in’s force 
to five brigades of infantry, making in all a Jand 
force of 16,000 meu. 

the advices from Hong Kongare to 8th mo. 24th. 
The news from the westward was favorable for the 
success of the imperial forces. Sen has also de- 
feated the iusuigeuis, aud the Chief Tin-teh is re- 
ported to have been taken and beheaded. Notwith- 
siauding their reverses, the insurgents are said to 
be still a great force. 


AustraLia.—Accounts from Austialia have been 
received; frou Syduey to 7th mo. 29ib, and from 
Port Philip to 7th mo. t7th. ‘Ihey fully confirm the 
recent statements regarding the yield of gold both 
in New South Walesand Victoria. li was estimated 
that there was at least £1,000,000 of unemployed 
mouey in the hands of the laborers. 


Cupa.—Havanna dates to the 25th ult. have been 
received. Judge Conklin, the newly appointed 
U.S. Minister to Mexico, has arrived at Havanna, 
and had a satisfactory interview with the Captain 
General. 

‘The Captain Genera] expressed a willingness that 
the Crescent City shouid land her mails and pas- 
sengers in future, but Purser Smith could not be al- 
lowed to land. The Captain General apologized 
for his past conduct, as having been too hasty, and 
the whole difficulty will be settled amicably soon. 

New Mexico.—Sauta Fe papers to the 25th ult, 
have been received. Goveruor Lane arrived at 
Santa Fe on the 9th, and was inaugurated un the 
lith ult. 


Domestic.—Only a portion of the election returns 
have been received, but enough is known to 
place the election of Franklin Pierce to the Presi- 
dency beyond a doubt. 

Gerrit Smith is elected to Congress as Represen- 
tative of the 22d d strict of New York. 
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